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THE ENTERTAINMENT OF SICK AND CONVALESCENT 

CHILDREN 

By EMILY PEMBEK 

Graduate of Union Hospital, Fall River, Mass., and of the Boston 

Floating Hospital 

Although not as precocious as the delightful " Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm " who, at the mature age of eleven, had brought up three 
and a half babies, — at an equally tender age I was entrusted to amuse the 
younger children of the family and neighborhood, first, because it was 
oftentimes very convenient to the mother, enabling her to get a free 
afternoon and, secondly, because I was commonly said to " have a way 
with children." 

It was not an accomplishment that either my family or myself were 
at all proud of, and it was not until many years after when I had com- 
menced my career as a private duly nurse, that I recalled and was glad 
to turn to account the knowledge of child nature that I had, all uncon- 
sciously, obtained by this neighborhood nurse-maid course. 

Apropos of entertainment, — nearly all children, and even babies, 
are entertained too much. I have never yet seen anyone so fond of chil- 
dren who, if put to the test, did not find the constant effort to amuse a 
child irksome and nerve-racking, neither have I ever seen a child thus 
treated who was happy and spontaneous. 

To maintain a quiet and tranquil atmosphere in the sick room is of 
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even more importance with the little tots than with the grown-ups and 
I know of nothing that is a more direct hindrance to that desirable end, 
than loading the room and even the crib with complicated and diverse 
toys. 

One of my first cases was a little lad of eight, whose possessions 
would have furnished an expensive and nearly complete toy shop. When 
he had convalesced far enough to sit up, I presented him with a five-cent 
ball of twine, and taught him to make the simplest "cat's cradle." 
Never was a ball of twine more cherished. He insisted on keeping it 
in his pajamas pocket and with the assistance of some toothpicks and 
his own imagination formed many wonderful and curious constructions. 
It was actually the only plaything he had the remaining week I stayed 
with him. 

I think that the one toy that has given the most pleasure, both to my 
little patients and myself, is a standard blackboard. Any nurse is artist 
enough to draw story-telling pictures when she can be aided by a child's 
imagination. 

It is through his imagination in almost every instance that the nurse 
gains the full confidence of the patient, for the child's only world is 
the play world, — the realm of make-believe. 

As an aid both to cultivate and to strengthen the imagination, story- 
telling and reading aloud are invaluable. In almost every home and 
in nearly all public libraries there is an abundance of good, wholesome 
material to choose from. Be sure that the story is suited to the intellect 
of the child, and does not tax his mind too severely. With younger 
children, and with older ones who are still quite weak, it is usually better 
to tell the story. A favorite story repeated for the " hundred and onth " 
time and after it has long since been memorized is more acceptable and 
less fatiguing than listening to a new one. 

As, with most children of a larger growth the most popular form of 
entertainment is eating and drinking, so is his stomach the centre of the 
child's economy. Here again the imagination may be appealed to success- 
fully. The old device of pasting a picture on the bottom of the glass 
of milk usually succeeds in emptying the glass. 

Stale bread, sliced thin, and made into the semblance of pie or tarts, 
by spreading with a puree of apple or prunes, and cutting into the proper 
shapes, will often be appreciated. Chinese pudding will taste better than 
steamed rice, gelatine will be more acceptable if served in orange baskets, 
while crackers and gingerbread figures and cereal and other jellies 
moulded in fancy shapes always prove a delight. Ice cream in a flower 
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pot is a beautiful surprise and sometimes a paper tent can cover the whole 
dish or tray, — admission, a dose of medicine. 

Infinite other devices will occur to the resourceful nurse, always 
taking care that they and, indeed, all forms of entertainment, are intro- 
duced only to meet a real need, otherwise the little patient may become 
sated, even bored, with our efforts and then " the last state of the child 
will be worse than the first." 



MENTAL EXAMINATION OF PATIENTS BY NURSES 

By HENRY W. MILLER, M.D. 
Clinical Director, Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. 0. 

The following scheme for the mental examination of patients by 
nurses is the outcome of a desire to increase the efficiency of the nurse 
in hospitals for the insane. 

One of the chief problems in the training of the general nurse, as 
well as the mental nurse, is that of teaching the pupil to observe, record, 
and report symptoms. The ability to observe accurately distinguishes 
the trained nurse from the untrained. In our field of medicine (psychi- 
atry), careful observation of mental symptoms by the one who is in 
immediate contact with the patient is particularly desirable for obvious 
reasons. 

The outline submitted here was prepared for the senior class of 
nurses in our training school, supplemental to the course of instruction 
upon mental diseases, as a means of testing their efficiency in observing 
and recording symptoms. Each nurse was given a patient to examine, 
according to the plan, and the results have proved so satisfactory that 
we are adopting the examination for general use among the nurses. 

It will be seen that little preliminary explanation is required to 
prepare the nurse for examination of the patient, inasmuch as the various 
points are indicated by suggestive questions, and therein lies the advan- 
tage of this outline. 

Experience has shown that any method of examination which de- 
pends upon the nurse's ability to draw deductions from symptoms 
observed is of little value except in isolated instances, and such a method 
could be applicable only to the nurse who had a fair knowledge of mental 
diseases. 

I have found that an explanatory lecture enhances the value of this 
examination. 



